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EDITORIALS. 
ih the why in teaching is thoroughly compre- 
hended, the how will take care of itself. 
HE Normat will be pleased to publish the 
transactions of county associations, and 
secretaries are invited to correspond with the 


editor. An exchange of ideas will be of 
mutual benefit. 


HE “Incomparable Bohemian” was unin- 
tentionally a reformer of the elementary 
school. The practical was what he sought. 
His followers today should certainly strive for 
a broader range of studies, including natural 
science and manual training. 
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ERE were present at the Normal Sunday 
School, on the third week of its existence, 
scholars in the three regular departments, 
96 at the normal lecture, 23 officers and teach- 
ers, making a total of 342 in actual attendance. 
A work organized under such favorable aus- 
pices, and in which its promoters are so 
enthusiastic, must be a success. 


SKELTON & CO. 


PRNOw@®, UTA ET, 


ETHOD is good; principle is better. The 
teacher of the future will not be the 
clever deviser of new modes of presentation, 
but he who thoroughly understands every 
principle underlying the best methods and 
accepts no method that is not based upon the 
psycological principles of education. Empiric- 
ism in method is no longer a proof positive of 
supernatural ability. It should be allowed to 
gracefully pass from the stage of pedagogic 
progress. 


TAH now possesses educational institutions 
of sucient importance to warrant the 
indulgence in a spirit of rivalry in more than 
| athletics and baseball. A literary or an orator- 
‘ical contest would encourage a friendly emula- 
‘tion of all that is best and would foster an 
‘institutional pride that at present needs de- 
velopment. THE Norma. favors a debate or 
contest between the leading schools and 
‘colleges of the Territory, and pledges the 
Brigham Young Academy to do its part in 
making such an undertaking a success. 


T is impossible for normal students to over- 
estimate the value of practical experience 
in the schoolroom. Contact with  every- 
‘day teachers, discussion of the methods 
'which they have adopted, a consideration 
‘of the difficulties which they have met 
Iwill be of the greatest to 
‘those who contemplate entering the profession. 
|The regular bi-weekly meetings of the Utah 
County Teacher’s Association are well worthy 
the attendance of every pupil of the Academy 
who can devote four hours a month to addi- 
| tional improvement. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE ACADEMY. 
NDERLYING every action, every creation, 


every organization, in society as well asin 
the individual, is what our Gallic cousins would 
call le motif. There is no institution of learn- 
ing in the land that has not its peculiar motif— 
its genius. No student who attends the Brig- 
ham Young Academy can fail to observe the 
spirit that pervades its halis. 

From what does this spirit come? This 
question arises in the mind of everyone who 
feels its influence. The answer is found only 
by him who yields to the genius that he uncon- 
sciously imbibes with the atmosphere. It 
comes from the life and prayers, the hopes and 
aims of him who founded the institution; 
from the faithful, self-sacrificing ]abors of him 
who developed it; from the prayers and works 
of their successors, Itis the spirit that prompts 
growth in intelligence. It tends toward per- 
fection in mind and body. It makes even those 
habits that were overcherished obnoxious to 
those who were once their slaves. It fosters 
virtue; it makes vice repugnant. It makes it 
easier to do right than to do wrong. 

To acquire this spirit should be the first aim 
of every student who enters these portals. It 
will woo him, and unless he reject it, it will 
become a portion of his very being. It re- 
quires a positive repellant force to resist the 
influence that is omnipresent. Yield to it and 
the imaginings of childhood, the instability of 
youth are lost in the highest forms of true 
manhood and true womanhood. 

Be loyal to the Academy. Cultivate a love 
for it as for morethana mere school. For you 
it combines school and home, the theoretical 
and the practical, the secular and the spiritual. 
Its aim is your perfection; your own aim 
should be no lower. Do for it as it would do 
for you and it will be to you in the truest sense 
an alma mater. 


THE SEMESTER'S WORK. 


HE first semester of the academic year is 
almost at an end and are view of that which 
There 
have been enrolled, since August, 650 students, 


has been accomplished is not amiss. 


These have come from almost every town and 
settlement in Utah; from Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Idaho. This will show 
something of the wide-spread influence of the 
Academy. 

Popularity is a fickle mistress and the Brig- 
ham Young Academy claims and believes that 
not to popularity, not to mere influence is the 
unparalleled attendance due. There are in the 
institution four departments—the Normal, the 
M.I. A., the Commercial and the Preparatory. 
It is the character of work accomplished in 
each of these departments that is at present 
commanding the attention of the vouth of the 
inter-mountain region. 

In the Normal department, those who desire 
to fit themselves for pedagogic work, enjoy the 
instructions of Professors Oluft and Brimhall 
in Theory and Practice, and in Psychology. 
Should they desire especial advantages in 
science, Professors Phillips and Wolfe, with 
Instructor Rydalch, will point out the pleasant 
paths in either the physical or natural fields of 
investigation. Professors Whitely and Nelson 
have charge of the departments of literature 
and philology. In language, Professor Whitely 
teaches both Latin and Greek; Professor 
Wolfe, Latin; Professor Phillips, French; and 
Instructor Maeser and Mrs. Young, German. 

The work in the preparatory school is in 
charge of Professor Brimhall and a corps of 
capable and experienced teachers, and the last 
year in this department affords the best of 
preparation for the Normal course, The M. I. 
A., in charge of Dr, Hardy, and the Com- 
mercial College, with Professor Keeler at its 
head, are equally well prepared to do the best 
work in their particular lines. 

Especially favored is the Normal department 
in enjoying the absolute confidence of the 
church authorities, of the leading educators of 
the west and a faculty of 
specialists each in a particular department to 
No other in- 
stitution between the Mississippi valley and 
In the 
department of pedagogics the students who 


in possessing 
which his life-work is devoted. 


the coast can offer such advantages. 


intend to devote themselves to teaching have 
the benefit of Professor Brimhall’s varied ex- 
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perience in the public schools, of the methods) When we remember that the theory of the 
for which he has gained so wide and well- class room is supplemented by the actual 
deserved a reputation. From Principal Cluft) practice of the normal training school, the ad- 
they gain ideas that he received from courses of vantages offered by the B. Y, Academy to the 
instruction under such eminent educators as prospective teacher and to the teacher who 
Payne and Hinsdale, ideas that have been wishes to improve and keep abreast of the 
elaborated and improved by practical ex-| times is incalculable, and when we consider 
perience in the educational institutions of the | that pedagogy is but one of the courses offered 
west. More than 230 gentlemen and ladies are the immense work done by the institution may 
availing themselves of the lectures of these be, in some slight degree, appreciated. 
instructors. | 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING. | again we hear the command: ‘ Let the idea 
precede the sign.” 

ae ree ee 3. Every recitation should contain, in some 

form, the elements of pronunciation, correct 

formation and appropriate application of 

The proper arrangement of the letters into words. The more interest you place on word 

words is spelling. The study of spelling, how- forms, the more rapidly and the deeper they 
ever, should include the chief principles of Will sink into the mind. | ; 

orthography, that as far as practicable the art. 4. Monotony in a spelling exercise acts like 


DEFINITIONS. 


may be studied through the science. an opiate on the mental faculties, ; 
| Oo. First impressions are the most lasting, 
AIMS. therefore it is of the utmost importance that 


the child hears and sees correct forms first. 
6. It is not much of an honor to be a good 
speller, but to be a poor one entails disgrace. 


The development of the perception, (forma- 
tion of a hahit of seeing what is looked at) the | 
cultivation of the memory, and the extension | 
of the power of vocal expression, are the for-| METHODS. 
mative aim. 

While the extension of the field of knowl-| 
edge in regard to the correct formation and 
appropriate application of spoken and written 
word forms is the chief informative aims. 


Methods may be considered under two gen- 
eral heads, oral and written. Formerly the 
oral method was chiefly empleyed, and it is 
claimed that better results were produced by 
this method than are now being produced by 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. the written method. Raub, however, very 
consistently argues that much more time was 

I. Let it be borne in mind that a thing is devoted to spelling then than now, as the cur- 
most appreciated when it is most needed, and, riculum was limited to the three R’s, and he 
therefore, word forms are most attractive to further suggests that a good way to test the 
and impressive on the mind when they come at matter would be to have a number of gradu- 
the call of necessity. ates of the oral-method schools meet in contest 

2. Colonel Parker says that a child should with a like number of graduates from the in- 
spell everything he reads in the primary stitutions which have adopted the written and 
grades, and, we will add, more too. How combination methods. Providing the contest 
eager little folks are to learn the spelling ot consisted in the application as well as in the 
orange, after having an object lesson from it. producing of the word-forms, what do you 
He sees it, draws it, and then writes it; the think would be the results, and why ? 
word is no dead form to him: in his mind it; The Oral Method. This method has its ad- 
may be associated with the color, shape, size} vantages and should not be thrown aside, in 
and taste of the fruit; but give him the word fact it should form an element of the combina- 
art, and without a single associate, it must en- tion method. The following points should be 
ter the realm of his child-consciousness, where, kept in view continually : 
finding no relation or kindred, it naturally 1. Give but one trial to a word. 
shrinks into the corner ot forgetfulness, Once, 2. Pronounce a word but once. 
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3. Pronounce words out of the order of 
preparation or assignment. 

4. Insiston the pupil pronouncing the word 
before he attempts to spell it. 

5. Assigu only new words from any lesson. 

6. Require pupils to syllabicate properly. 

7. Require occasional phonic spelling. 

8. Have occasional pronouncing matches 
and also spelling matches. 

9. Use the object, the pantomine, the ellip- 
tical, the phrase, and the sentence methods, 

The Written Method: It is said by Wicker- 
sham that spelling is more difficult for the 
blind than for the deaf, which is a proof that 
word-forms can be impressed on the memory 
better by an ocular than by an auricular pro- 
cess. 

In order that a pupil may become efficient 
in pronunciation, he must be drilled in articu- 
lation, syllabication and accent. From the 
beginning have pupils learn articulation by ar- 
ticulating; teach them syllabication by show- 
ing them how to divide words into syllables 
properly, and by correcting all errors in syl- 
labication, as syl-lab-i-ca-tion, not syll-ab-ic-a 
tion. 

Instruct pupils of the intermediate and 
grammar grades to consult the dictionary on 
all occasions when they do not know whether 
they know how to spell or pronounce a word 
correctly or not. 

In written spelling, syllabication should be 
practiced occasionally to test the knowledge of 
this part of pronunciation. The marks of 
accent should be required frequently in written 
preparations and recitations, Have pupils 
mark the letters in at least one word of every 
lesson. Itis a good plan to have one word 
syllabicated, one accentuated, and ane diacriti- 
cally marked in every written spelling lesson. 
All requirements from pupils must be pre- 
ceded by an explanation to the entire class. 

There are several modes of giving lessons in 
the written method. 

1, The teacher pronounces the word and 
pupils write. 

2. The teacher gives word and pupils write 
the opposite; as, virtue calls for vice, truth for 
falsehood. 

3. Teacher gives synonym and pupil writes 
word, or teacher gives word and pupil writes 
one or more synonyms. 

4. Teacher gives word and pupil writes 
word and definition or teacher gives definition 
and pupils write word. — 

5. Teacher gives word and pupils use it in 
sententence, or teacher give sentence and 
pupils write word in blank left. 


6. Teacher holds up or names objects, and 
pupils write name, or sentence containing it. 

7. Teacher gives word spelled by rule and 
pupils write rule, or teacher gives rule and 
pupils write words applying rule. 

8. Teacher gives words and pupils write 
homonyms of, or sentences containing them. 

9. Teacher gives prefix or affix, and pupils 
make derivatives, 

10. Teacher gives roots and pupils make 
derivatives. 

11. Teacher gives meaning of prefixes and 
suftixes, and pupils write them. 

12, Teacher gives affixes and pupils write 
meaning. 

13. Teacher dictates paragraph and pupils 
write, taking special care to capitalize and 
punctuate correctly. 

14. Teacher writes sentence or words on 
board, and erases it quickly, and pupils write 
it. 

15. Teacher writes paragraph incorrectly on 
board, and pupils correct it. This last mode, 
however, should not be used in the lower 
grades. 

16. Teacher pronounces word and_ pupils 
write it phonetically, 

17. Teacher writes word phonetically and 
pupils write it literally. 

The Combination Method:—The — greater 
number of our faculties we can employ on any 
subject the more certain we are of arriving at 
the truth, and the firmer the hold we have on 
it; it follows, therefore, that neither the oral 
nor the written method alone can accomplish 
what a combination of them can, and it is safe 
to say that pupils should be required to pro- 
nounce every new word they attempt to spell, 
that eye, ear and hand may unite in adding to 
the pupils vocabulary. 

When can a pupil claim a word as a word of 
his vocabulary? When he can pronounce, 
write, and use it correctly, but not before. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


1. Use slates in chart, First Reader, and 
Second Reader classes. In Third and Fourth 
Reader classes use slates or note books, pre- 
ferably the latter. The Fourth and Fifth 
Reader classes shonld use pen and ink and 
thus make their own spelling books. 

2, Have the class in good order and easy 
posture, 

3. Allow 
pupils. 

4. Guard against deception, not so much by 
watching for it as by appealing to the moral 


ho communieation between 
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dignity of the pupils and by treating it first as 


a weakness and second as a crime. 
5. Accept no careless work. 


6. Change work for criticism, but occasion- 
ally allow pupils to criticise their own work, 
to show that you have confidence in them, and 


to test their moral strength. 


(3 7. Have some pupil pronounce and spell 
each word, ar.d the class pronounce it in con- 


cert in a pure, moderate tone. 
8. If you suspicion any pupil has been dis- 
honest, call him to the board next day and 


allow the class to give him test words from the 


lesson, which you doubted his preparation on. 


9. Have all misspelled words written cor- 


rectly and kept for review and spelling-match 
work. 

10. Have frequent reviews and make the re- 
sults of each a part of term examination re- 
sults. 

11. Aside from new words from curriculum 
studies as supplemental to spelling, give lists of 
words classified; names of medicines, diseases, 
occupations, fruits, flowers, woods; articles of 
dress, food, ornament ; mechanical implements 
and weapons; various kinds of buildings, ves- 
sels, mammals, fishes birds, metals and rocks. 

12. In higher grades give names of heroes, 
heroines and great events; thus making spell- 
ing a means of awakening an interest in 
geography and history. To do this you must 
have something of interest told about each 
name, just enough to arouse the pupil’s curios- 
ity. 

13. Show pupils how to use the unabridged 
dictionary by explaining its various parts, 
especially the biographical part. 

14. Have a picture cabinet collected by the 
pupils, and trom it give spelling lessons. The 
picture cabinet, or more properly speaking, the 
biographical chart, is made by arranging the 
pictures of great men and women, places and 
events, on large cards by the pupils. The 
teacher points to one of the pictures and the 
pupil spells the name of whatever is represented 
by the picture, 

15. From, the Second Reader up, see that 
the pupils are able to spell the names of the 
teacher and all their school mates. 

16. Have pupils copy on slips of paper, 
neatly, all words he misspells, and put these 
slips in a box passed around by a pupil 

17. Appoint a committee of two each week 
to record these words on a little blank book, 
each day’s work being put under proper date, 
and you have one of the best works for weekly, 
monthly and term reviews. 

18. Encourage pupils of Fourth and Fifth 
Reader class to carry a “word trap.” This 


very valuable device consists of a little book 
divided into three parts, viz: Part I, words I 
have missed; Part II, words I don’t know the 
meaning of; Part III, words I wish to add to 
my vocabulary. 

19. Don’t be satisfied with what others have 
done, but invent methods of your own. 


REVIEW. 


1. What is spelling ? 
2. What are the chief aims in teaching 
spelling? 
3. What are the advantages of the written 
method ? 
4. Meution one great advantage of the oral 
method. 
5. What method would you employ, and 
why? 
6. Why should the entire class pronounce 
each word of the lesson ? 
7. How many words constitute a fair inter- 
mediate spelling lesson ? 
8. Illustrate hymonyms, synonyms, oppo- 
sites, roots, and derivations. 
9. What should constitute the 
spelling up to the fifth year? 
10. Explain the “‘word trap” and state what 


work in 


you know by experience concerning its use. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


The first duty of intellectual education is to 
form the mind, the second duty is to furnish 
the mind. A French educator says: “If the care 
of the master and the eftorts of the pupil do not 
result in developing, extending, elevating and 
strengthening the faculties ; if they are limited, 
for example with providing the mind with cer- 
tain knowleges, and, if I dare say it, to storing 
them away there without adding to its breadth, 
its power and its natural activity, education 
will not have taken place. There will be 
nothing but instruction.” 

Many quotations might be made to show 
that education as applied to the intellect has 
been regarded by leading educators to mean a 
development of the mind. But this develop- 
ment, it must be remembered, takes place by 
the contemplation of positive knowledge, by 
the consideration of facts, The studies of the 
curriculum should be laid out with special 
reference to the proper discipline of the mind, 
and psychology leads to the assertion that a 
few studies well learned is better than many 
studies only partially learned, 

(Question: are we not crowding too many 
studies into our curriculum ?) 

Herbert Spencer thinks that those subjects 
best for use ure best also for discipline, To 
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this Professor Hinsdale takes exceptions, hold- 
ing that algebra while highly disciplinary may 
be of no use to certain classes of students. It 
is because of their value as disciplinary studies 
that the ancient languages still hold a promi- 
nent place in the higher schools. 

It would really appear that teachers too often 
allow themselves to be influenced by the re- 
quirements of use. Many people can see none 
but a momentary value in studies, and to the 
detriment of the schools many teachers yield 
to this popular influence. If it will be borne 
in mind by all teachers that their duty is to 
train and develop the faculties of the mind, the 
schools will soon become greater powers as 
educational factors. 


DEFINITION OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


Intellectual education consists principally in 
the proper development of the faculties of the 
mind, Compayre says : 

‘“Hverything which contributes to make the 
mind active, to developing, strengthening, and 
training it, and also to enlightening and orna- 
menting it, forms a part ot intellectual educa- 
tion.” Instruction is the great means of edu- 
cation. When properly administered, wisdom 
and precision in thought are the results; when 
poorly administered, instruction might. still 
transmit knowledge but it would be valueless 
for the general culture of the mind. This leads 
us to the assertion that the choice of teachers 
in all the grades is a matter ot great import- 


ance. Untrained teachers may do more harm 
than good, 
ORDER OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTIES, 


The question has been asked, ‘Do all the 
intellectual faculties expand at once?” and has 
been variously answered. Rousseau seemed 
to think that the mind was formed by various 
layers, that in the growth of the intellect there 
were distinct stages or steps. Another edu- 
cator, Joly, inclines to the opposite view. He 
states: ‘“ The intellect is an aggregate of facul- 
ties which are developed simultaneously, and 
lend one another mutual assistance.” 

The most rational view seems to be that all 
the faculties, considered in their germ, appear 
in the child at one and the same time, but they 
receive their full growth and power at different 
times. The perceptive faculties probably 
mature first, followed by the memory and 
imagination. Then would come the elabora- 
tive faculties, the emotions and the will in 
order. 

A proper consideration of the laws of intel- 
lectual evolution leads to the conclusion that 


in the presentation of knowledge to the mind 
the simple should precede the complex, the 
concrete should precede the abstract, the in- 
definite should precede the definite. 

Professor Hinsdale of the University of 
Michigan quotes the following maxims of ele- 
mentary teaching. 

1. Observation before reasoning. 

2. Sense-knowledge before thought-knowl- 
edge. 

3, Facts before definitions or principles. 

4. Processes before rules. 

5. Proceed from the particular to the gen- 
eral. 

6. Proceed from the simple to the complex. 

7. Proceed from the known to the unknown. 


NECESSITY OF EFFORT, 


In the cultivation of the faculties the neces- 
sity of effort on the part of the pupil must not 
be overlooked, Too many teachers yield to 
the idea that everything should be done with 
pleasure, everything should be learned while 
playing. This kind of teaching tends to make 
weaklings, whereas mental strength is desir- 
able. 

Professor Payne asserts that one reason a 
child may not like a study is that the study in- 
volves a mode of mental activity which has 
not yet been developed so fully as to proceed 
with facility and hence with pleasure. The 
beginning of a new study will often be un- 
pleasant, because the mind has not yet become 
accustomed to this new mode of exercise. If 
we regard symmetry and harmony of develop- 
ment as One aim of education, a pupil’s dislike 
tor a study may indicate that he ought to pur- 
sue it. 

Compayre says: “Let us avoid whatever is 
repulsive, but let us not go so far as to pro- 
scribe what is laborious.” 

The child should be so taught, it seems to 
me, that when necessary he can so command 
his faculties that they will perform a dead lift. 

Volitional attention should be so cultivated 
that tasks the most disagreeable can be per- 
formed with the same readiness as those that are 
agreeable. It education is a preparation for 
life, that which duty demands in the school 
should be done rather than that which pleasure 
dictates. 


INTELLECTUAL INEQUALITIES. 


In spite of the positive assertions of some 
eminent philosophers that “all intelligences 
are equal,” it is plainly seen by the teacher 
that profound differences exist in children, 
‘The maxim of Locke is perhaps not far from 
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the truth: “There are perhaps no two child- 
ren that can be brought up by exactly the same 
methods.” 


The teacher must take into account these in- 


tellectual inequalities, and while recognizing 


the special aptitude of some, propose to all the 
same aim and strive to make all—in the pri- 
mary schools—reach the same ends. Of course 
these remarks do not apply to schools of sec- 
ondary and higher grade. 

Foundational knowledge, as taught in the 
curriculum of the first eight grades should be 
had alike by all; while in high schools and 
academies students may specialize. 

We often her parents dictating to the teacher 
the studies he desires his child to take, and 
usually granimar, or language, sometimes 
geography and drawing are proscribed. In 
these matters the teacher should decide. 

I do not mean by this that we should cast all 
minds in the samé mould, nor that the person- 
ality of the pupil should be set aside, but that 
all can pursue and should pursue the same 
ideal. 


A very excellent rule in all educations, if 


indeed, education admits of any rules, 
Never go to extremes in anything. 


A WORD ON DISCIPLINE. 


ELIZABETH S. FOSTER, IN POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

‘« What shall I do to have better order in my 
school ?”’ This is the question with which hun- 
dreds of young teachers, and not a few older 
ones, are perplexing themselves daily. They 
read in educational journals and are told by 
successful disciplinarians that tact is what they 
need—that rules for governing a school cannot 
be given. This is certainly true; but to those 
teachers who feel that they fail in discipline, 
let me say a few word of encouragement. 

In the first place a poor disciplinarian may 
develop into an excellent one. This has been 
proved in some instances which have come to 
my knowledge. A true teacher, one whose 
heart isin her work, may fail for a time in 
producing that orderly condition which she 
ardently desires, but if she does not lose heart, 
it is sure to come. 

I have made an earnest study of this matter 
of discipline, and in many cases I have found 
that lack of interest on the part of the pupils 
was a result of the same lack.—often entirely 
unconscious,—on the part of the teacher. 

Do you not find John’s lessons dull? Then 
ean you wonder that he also finds them so? 
Do you not dread the hour for hearing a cer- 
tain recitation? That is the one for which 
you must study and plan to find illustrations 
and make interesting. 


18, 


your pupils. 


|I do heheve 


To have the seat work methodical is a very 
important point. Know every day exactly 
what you want accomplished. Make the 
amount reasonable and have it done. Let John 
understand that his work is to be finished be- 
fore he leaves the school room, and adhere to 
what you say. 

Attend to none but necessary requests, See 
that all are provided with materials for work 
before beginning a recitation, and allow no 
interruption. It is possible to go through an 
entire day without one request. 

Conquer the little spirit of indolence which 
tempts you to neglect your preparation for the 
day’s work. Resist the inclination to rely on 
the spur of the moment for an idea, but be 
sure to use an inspiration if you have it Com- 
mend good work but do not hold poor work 
up to ridicule. 

Above all, be sure you feel with each one of 
Make it apparent to all so that 
they cannot fail to know it. If you have not 
the sympathy you can cultivate it. You can- 
not be a true teacher without it. 


Be confident of suecess and you will suc- 
ceed. 


A SUGGESTION. 


TEACHER IN POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


Try for just one session, this plan : 

If every scholar but one is out of position, 
sometime during the day, compliment that 
one, and say nothing to the others. 

Now, do not say, ‘“‘Theory;” ‘Oh, yes, that 
reads well,” ete., Just try it. I have wasted 
more precious words in calling *“ bad positions” 
to order, than any other school-ma’am living, 
And scarcely a word of com- 
mendation have [ spoken to the faithful ones, 
But I do not lke to be treated that way myself 
at home. If I do well, I like to be told of it, 
don’t you? 

Look away quickly from “John,” who is 
driving you almost frantic with his cool per- 
sistency in doing just what he ought not to do, 
and say: ‘Good boy, Tom; what a comfort 
you are!” to the little fellow who is plodding 


away. Ihave been trying this method since 
January, and it works like a charm. If John 
is not busy, and you eal] out to him, then the 
children all stop to see what “ John” was 
doing, do they not? But then, what does that 
matter? “John” goes to work and the time 


lost by{the others does not make much difler- 
ence, does it? No perhaps only a half a min- 
ute a piece; but fifty halves make twenty-five 
whole ones. 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 


THE NORMAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


In the last issue of Tue Norma reference 
was made to the organization of the Normal 
Sunday School. The detail is now complete, 
and the school is being carried on most success- 
fully, both in point of numbers and in charac- 
ter of the work done. 

Every Sunday School throughout the length 
and breadth of Zion will be benefitted by 
this movement, and there is no doubt but 
that in a short time students will come from 
abroad to the Brigham Young Academy for 
normal training in the Sabbath School as they 
come now for M. I. A. work. It is an axiom 
of the day school that no teacher can do good 
work without careful preparation. Much more 
is this true of the Sunday School, where the 
pupils have fewer incentives to study, and 
where the teacher has to beget a love for the 
subject presented. Asin the day school each 
scholar is a psychological subject for the teach- 
er, and as classes are comparatively small, the 
adoption of the best methods is not so difficult 
a matter, 

With the endorsement and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the First Presidency and of the Deseret 
Sunday School Union, with the faith and- 
prayers ofthe Academy faculty, the new under 
taking was successfully inaugurated on Sunday 
Nov. 13, 1892, Elder George Reynolds was 
present as the representative of the Presidency, 
and Klder George Goddard the Sunday School 
Union. 

The following organization was proposed 
and sustained : 

Superintendent, Prof. B. Cluff, Jr., 
Asst. Supt., Prof. George H. Brimhall, 
Head Teacher, Theological Department, Prof. N. L. Nelson, 


ce Intermediate ee Prof. W. M. Wolfe, 
Primary fe Miss Amy Brown. 


ce 


Each department consists of three grades 
and numerous classes. 
The curriculum is as follows: 


Grade I Bible Chart 

ee II Book of Mormon Chart 

ee Primary Leaflets 

as [IV Bible Lessons 

= V Book of Mormon Lessons 

“ty VI Higher Leaflets 

eV Compendium 

ae VIEL Chureh Works, Orson  Pratt’s 
Works, Pearl of Great Price 

aka [xX The Normal Class 


The Normal Class meets at 9:30, and with it 
meet many of the teachers from the Provo 
wards. For 45 minutes Prof, Cluft lectures upon 
the pedagogic methods of work. These lectures 
are of most intense interest, and on last Sun- 


day were listened to by more than one hundred 
teachers. From this normal class come the 
regular teachers and observers tor the Sunday 
School, which commences at 10:30 a. m. 

There are at present enrolled in the Sunday 
School 223 scholars and 26 teachers, not in- 
cluding the normal class. Notwithstanding 
this immense attendance, the missionary meet- 
ing, which has long been the Sunday morning 
feature of academy life, loses in neither num- 
bers nor iuterest. This speaks volumes for the 
religious spirit that pervades the institution and 
which is being cherished and fostered by all 
who have the welfare of the Brigham Young 
Academy at heart. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
THE FIRST DAY. 
An Open Letter. 


Fellow-teacher, you who take the little ones 
by the hand and lead them in the paths of 
knowledge; you who open the eyes of the 
children and make them see diamonds where 
they erstwhile saw drops of water; you who 
train their ears to catch the symphonies that 
arise from the babbling brooks or that are 
played by the breezes among the mountain 
pines ; you who, through the sense-perception, 
point the way from nature up to nature’s God, 
you are the ones to whom I wish to talk. Envy 
as you may the specialist who wears the title 
‘“‘ professor,’ the teacher whose years of suc- 
cesstul practice in the schoolroom have brought 
him a salary compared with which yours is a 
mere bagatelle, I assure you that your own 
work, in what you may consider a cireum- 
scribed field, is, if conscientiously undertaken 
aud conscientiously carried out, the noblest, 
the grandest, the most sacred in which it is the 
privilege of human beings or even of minister- 
ing angels to engage. 

A poor workman may erect a substantial 
superstructure upon a solid foundation, but if 
the foundation be poorly laid no human power 
can guarantee that which is placed thereon. 
You are the foundation builders. If you were 
to work simply with brick and stone or mortar, 
easy would be your task. But before you is 
that complex combination of the human and 
divine that we call the child. Upon him is the 
imprint of hereditary, the stamp of environ- 
ment; within are passions and_ prejudices, 
latent capabilities, unsuspected ambitions, un- 
dreamed of powers, and you are responsible 
for their development, you are to make the 
most of that subject—the most physically, 
mentally, spiritually, Have you accepted the 
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responsibility? If you have done so you are 
prepared to accept every limit and suggestion 
that may be given you and you are in a condi- 
tion not only to profit by but to improve upon 
the advice that may be given you. 

Full of enthusiasm in your calling, of love 
for the little ones who surround you, and yet 
unnerved by a score of conflicting emotions, 
with the trepidation that we have all exper- 
ienced, you step into the door of your school- 
house on-a bright September morning. I say 
your schoolhouse, because it matters not how 
dilapidated the building, or how cheerless its 
surroundings, you are its master or mistress, 
and only the school trustees, who will pay as 
litte attention as possible to you, have a right 
to disturb you in your possession. You take 
your seat behind the battered desk and involun- 
tarily tap the bell. You remember how easy 
it was in the “old” training school to make 
out your roll and leave your diagrams prepared, 
but here the contrast is positively painful. 

Slowly the hours drag away. The older 
pupils drift into their accustomed work and 
accustomed places, and, except for a momentary 
storm, when the question of authority was 
settled once for all, you find that they do not 
weigh heavily upon your spirit. That sensa- 
tion will come later. But those little ones— 
the charts, the First and Second readers— 
what can you do with them? You have no- 
thing with which to instruct them, no “ busy 
work,” while you are engaged with other 
classes, and you mentally resolve to procure 
the necessary apparatus and appliances before 
the week ends. Just realize that if you wait 
for the end of the week you will have lost for- 
ever your influence over 75 per. cent. of your 
pupils that are under eight years of age. 

Do not wait. When the clock points to 


noon, ask how many of the charts and lower'| 


grades can come back a few minutes before one 
o’clock for a walk with you. Some of those 
children will stand by your desk during the 
entire hour awaiting your convenience and 
long before the time appointed your entire 
band of happy hearts will be urging you to the 
fields. 
interesting will all your subsequent rambles 
be for each will present something new. Do 
not give them the idea that you are taking 
them out for a lesson, and do not walk with 
downeast head as though searching for a lost 
dime, Remember that in this first walk your 
‘‘mannerisms”’ will be impressed upon your fol- 
lowers and the fewer idiosyncrasies you ex- 
hibit, the better your chances for success. 

You chat now with this one, now with that, 


The shorter your first walk, the more | 


talking of everything but school. Suddenly 
you stoop and pick up a little, round pebble. 
The pupils do not analyze your act, but as you 
scan the brown stone they are filled with 
curiosity and you are overwhelmed _ with 
questions. Each one tries to find a pebble 
like yours and when all are supplied you seat 
yourself on a log and tell them how that 
pebble was formed, how it was shaped. Hence- 
forward every pebble has for them its own 
history. You might have taken an aster, a 
blade of grass or a bird’s nest for your first 
object lesson, but the pebble was most easily 
found and answered every purpose. 

_In the midst of your talk the bell rings. 
How the children wish you could spend the 
afternoon with them, but this must not be. 
Promptness at your post of duty is a sine qua 
non with the teacher. But your work for the 
afternoon is provided. Let the children take 
these pebbles as subjects for their busy work, 
At first each may try to draw a pebble on his 
slate. Then provide each with a bunch of lit- 
tle sticks. Let every stick represent a thought. 
Theu the number of sticks that a child brings 
to you at the end of an hour will represent the 
number of facts he has to tell you. When you 
are through with those classes that come first 
upon your program, call your lower grades 
and listen to the “pebble talk.” Correct 
language and manner, and above all things 
cultivate the impression that each gives is 
strictly original and the result of personal 
observation. 

Now what has been accomplished by such 
an exercise? You have now the love and con- 
fidence of your pupils; you have shown them 
that education is not a matter of books, you 
have given them physical exercise; you have 
opened the eyes of their understanding and in- 
vested every object in the natural world with a 
halo of romance that they will seek to pene- 
trate; you have spent fifteen minutes of your 
valuable time, imparted a very few, humble 
facts, but you have given them a lesson whose 
formative value can never be estimated, a 
lesson that will make your work lighter aud 
your pupils’ faces more bright just so long as 
you remain together. W. M. W. 


“To rightly direct the development of an 
immortal soul is the grandest of all work.” 

“Ordinary experience difters from science 
through the lack of completeness and_ consis- 
tency.” 

If you want to interest your class, be spe- 
cific. If you want to make it restless, deal in 
generalities. 


, 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


G. F.P. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46.) 


In these days of skepticism and unbelief, 
when the votaries of science of a certain 
school are apparently striving with such might 
and main to sap the foundations of so-called 
Christianity, and substitute in its place the 
sweet know-uothingness of agnosticism, it 
would seem to be a duty incumbent upon the 
Latter-day Saints to at least acquaint them- 
selves with the fundamental principles of all 
current schools of scientific thought. Else 
how can we obey the injunction of Paul to 
prove all things and hold fast to that which is 
good? And if the young men of Zion are to 
go forth to the nations to preach the gospel, 
how can they do so successtully if they are ig- 
norant of some of the fundamental principles 
of the science of truth? For I take it to be 
an undisputed fact that everything that is true 
is ipso facto, a principle of the gospel, since the 
gospel is itself comprised of all truth and 
nothing but the truth. As Latter-day Saints 
we ought to welcome the results of all re- 
searches in the domain of science. 

Because all scientific problems that we can 
demonstrate to have been proved to be true, 
are necessarily by that very proof installed as 
principles of the gospel. And I will venture 
to remark that it is nothing less than an insult 
tothe Church of which we are members, and 
to the glorious principles we believe in, to sup- 
pose that any amount of scientific research can 
harm those teachings which we claim to spring, 
and which moreover we know do spring, from 
the very fountain-head of all knowledge and 
truth. And it is most assuredly a very sorry 
view to take of God’s creation to imagine that 
the story which it tells can do aught but en- 
hance our idea of THis power, His wisdom and 
His goodness. 

I shall deal in the first place with that 
branch of science which treats of the origin of 
the world and of man, a branch which may 
almost be said to contain a monopoly of the 
objections urged against so-called Christian be- 
lief. For it will be well for us to reflect as to 
whether the same objections which have been 
hurled with so much evident success at Chris- 
tianity hold good with reference to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel as we understand them. I 
refer of course to the principles of agnosticism 
as propounded by the originator of the sect— 
if indeed we can call agnostics a sect—Pro- 
fessor T. H. Huxley. And let me remark at 
the outset that there is a lamentable want of 
knowledge among nearly all classes of society 


as to what the real significance of the term 
“agnostic” is. Perhaps then, it will not be 
out of place to define agnosticism, and as Prof. 
Huxley is the originator of the term I will let 
him speak for himself. After describing his 
mental condition upon joining the metaphysi- 
cal society, he proceeds to say: ‘‘ Every va- 
riety of philosophical and theological opinion 
was represented there, and expressed itself 
with entire openness; most of my colleagues 
were ists of one sort and another; and however 
kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without the rag of a label to cover himself 
with, could not fail to have some of the uneasy 
feelings which must have beset the historical 
fox when, after leaving the trap in which his 
tail remained, he presented himself to his nor- 
mally elongated companions. So I took 
thought and invented what I conceived to be 
the appropriate title of ‘ agnostic.’ 

“Jt came into my head as suggestively anti- 
thetic to the ‘ gnostic’ of church history, who 
professed to know so much about the very 
things of which I was ignorant; and I took 
the earliest opportunity of parading it at our 
society, to show that I, too, had a tail like the 
other foxes. To my great satisfaction the term 
took; and when the spectator had stood god- 
father to it, any suspicion in the mind of re- 
spectable people that a knowledge of its par- 
entage might have awakened, was, of course, 
completely lulled.” This then is the origin 
and significance of the terms “agnostic” and 
“ agnosticism.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


; LOCALS. 


Did you see the comet last Sunday night ? 


In another year we will be crying for more 
room. 


Prof. Cluft attended the Sunday evening lec- 
ture in Salt Lake City last Sunday. 


The board have decided that heneeforth ben- 
eficiary students will not be confined to Utah 
Stake. 


Miss Edwards is giving the class in Theory 
A lessons in drawing, It will be Theory B’s 
turn soon. 


Students needing overcoats will find a good 
selection at Irvine and Barney’s from $7.00 
upwards. Ladies coats for $3.00. 


Trial examinations will soon begin. Reviews 
are now in order, an students would do wel] 
to make good use of their time. 
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The sidewalks surrounding the Academy 
block are in a very bad condition. Why can’t 
we have them graveled and fixed up ? 


Brother Charles Hyldabe made a great “hit” 
in the fifth grade of the Training School. His 
ground map was the success of the week, 


Hach member of Psychology A is now called 
on to write an entirely original essay on the 
various subjects pursued during the last ten 
weeks, 


Why will students persist in standing around 
in the halls? Those who are industrious never 
do, and the indolent ones should not be allowed 
to do so. 


The Faculty has decided that there will be 
no formal closing at the end of this semester, 
but “Commencement Day” will be made more 
important. 


The Normal Sunday School is a decided suc- 
cess. The lecture on the theory of teaching 
was given by Prof. Cluff on Sunday morning 
to a very large and interested audience. 


The Academy military band and cadets were 
out last Saturday. The boys present a very 
pleasing appearance in their “suits of blue.” 
Why don’t more of the young men take the 
drill? 


Students should not forget that “a penny 
saved isa penny made,” and you can thus bene- 
fit yourselves by going to J. R. Boshard’s, 
the Garden City grocer. Call and see them, 
anyway. 


The music of the Normal Sunday School, 
as conducted by Prof. Giles, is one of the 
leading features of the new departure. The 
instruction in singing is alone worth all the 
labors of its promoters. 


Rance Bros., Photogophers, located on K 
street, half block north of the court house, beg 
to announce that their class of work and their 
prices cannot be beaten in Provo, and are 
going to remain with you. Their class of work 
is strictly first class and guaranteed in every 
particular, Why not give vour patronage 
where you can save most ? 


On every Tuesday evening the Choral 
Society, recently organized by Prof. Giles,meets 
in Room D. There are also supplementary 
practices and rehearsals held during the week. 
From a musical standpoint this organization 
will be the rival of any similar society in Utah. 
Tus Normat is proud of it, and congratulates 
Prof. Giles upon his success. 


When you want nice jewelry it will pay you 
to examine the stock of J. Beck, our expert 
watchmaker, You will find nothing but relia- 
ble goods in his stock, and you will be treated 
courteously. Watches, clocks, diamonds, rings, 
silverware, chains, charms, spectacles, All 
first class. 


It has been officially announced that the B 
Y. A. Choral Society, in connection with other 
branches which will be organized, will cele- 
brate July 24th, 1893 in Chicago. Active re- 
hearsals are now being held, and all the best 
singers and musicians in town are solicited to 


join. 


Thanksgiving was spent in a very pleasing 
manner at the academy. At 11 a.m. all assem- 
bled in Room D, where a very iuteresting pro- 
gram was rendered, consisting ot songs, recita- 
tions and speeches. Tables had been arranged 
in the long halls, spread with the delicacies of 
the season, that “bird of high degree” forming 
a very important part. The inner man having 
been satisfied, dancing was the order of the 
afternoon. 

We trust future Thanksgivings will be as 
pleasantly spent at the academy. 


It is said that there will be a convention of 
the classes of ’93 from all American colleges 
at Chicago during the World’s Fair. 


Spain has ten universities; Italy, seventeen ; 
Germany, twenty-one; Great Britain, eleven; 
Russia, eight; and the United States has three 
hundred and sixty. 


The little college founded by General Wash- 
ington, in Rockbridge County, Va., has edu- 
cated thirty-seven governors, eight United 
States senators and thirty-one college presi- 
dents. 


Bright Freshie, just dipping into mathemat- 
ics: “Say, what geometrical figure does an es- 
caped parrot resemble ?’’ Senior: ‘ Give it 
up.” Freshie: ““Why, a polly gone, of course.” 
Death of Senior. 


Passer: “Ah! good morning, Pat. How has 
your father been since I saw you last?” Pat, 
‘““Niver a change, sor! He’s loomberin’ around 
wid the same owld complaint he’s had these 
foive years.” Passer; ‘* Does the doctor give 
him any hope?” Pat: “No, sor! An’ be 


jabers, Oi belave that’s about the only thing he 


hasn’t given “im.” 
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Surrendering at discretion.—* Tommy, how 
did you get the back of your neck all sun- 
burnt!” ‘Pullin’ weeds in the garden” “ But 
your hair is all wet, my son.” ‘ That’s per- 
sp’ration.” ‘ Your vest is on wrong side out, 
too.” “Put it on that way a purpose.” ‘“ And 
how does it happen, Tommy dear, that you 
have got Jakey Dubois’ trousers on?’ (Af- 
ter a long pause) ‘Mother, I can’t tell a lie. 
I’ve been a-swimmin.” 


A pretty young girl went into a music store 
and hurriedly said to the clerk, ‘* Have youa 
heart that loves me only?” The young man 
blushed and began to stammer unintelligibly, 
when a more experienced clerk brought the 
song by that name, which the new clerk 
rolled up and gave to the girl. She took it 
and started for the door, but came back hastily 
and said, “Oh! I tforgot—One more kiss before 
we part.’”” The modest young man was so 
embarrassed by these experiences that he re- 
solved to try another business. 


In the little town of Sonneberg, in Thurin- 
gia, twenty-five million dozen dolls are made 
every year, each one of the twelve thousand 
inhabitants of the place being in the business. 
The children on their way to school call for or 
deliver work; the shoemaker makes the tiny 
shoes; the barber works on the dolls’ wigs; 
the butcher sells suet to the dolls’ gluemaker ; 
the tailor aud seamstress sell ** pieces ” to the 
dolls’ dressmaker, and so on through the 
whole list of tradesmen, Five large firms con- 
trol the business and through these sales are 
annually made in America to the amount of 
twelve million dollars. But this vast amount 
of business is tar from pleasing or profitable to 
the poor mechanics who work at this trade. 
A girl who goes into the factory at the age of 
fourteen receives seventy-five cents a week, 
and ten years later considers herself fortunate 
if she attains the maximum of $2:50; and the 
man who receives a dollar a day for making 
dolls’ eyes is said to be an object of envy. A 
family can only live when all of its members 
work, and, as one might suppose, they are 
miserably clothed and insufficiently fed. 
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Lumber, Mig. & Building Go. 


The leading COAL DEALERS of Provo, 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COAL 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B. Y. A. 
students to get their coal, 


Opposite Railway Depot. W.R.H. PAXMAN, Supt. 


FE. FE REED & BRO. 
<x DENTISTS<2: 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »® Prosthetie Dentistry 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


T&Speclal Rates to Students and Teachers 


ROOM 10 BANK B JILDING - 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 
< SUPOCON D6nUISt 3 


All Work Warranted or Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best on the Market, 
All Kinds of Work: 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students and Teachers 


Call and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIM SCOTTORN 


DEALER IN 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Ete. 


of eed cra 
Solicits the patronage of Students and 


R ed pau hick pit rey water 
Boarders of Students ai Spe cial rates. 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFIGE. 


+ STUDENTS #€ 
REMEMBER THAT 


\PYNE & MAIBEN’S 


—-i-18 THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR i—— 


DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
===PERFUMES, FANCY GOODS &&. 


sacepciiiiliprcemmnane 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


e@2ee 


Opposite Meeting House, ~ » Provo, Utah. 


SILVER, “THE PRINTER, °’BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Under Smoot Crug Co. 


ax -XEpauist, | 


Custom Work »° »° RepaIRING. 


CENTRE STREET, PROVO. 


GEORGE HARTLEY, 
=——-THE JEWELER = 
; WATCH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES 


Mail Orders Attended To. 
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STUDENTS GALL ON. 


ed CHEEVERD® 


FOR THE 


CHOICEST MEATS 
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ae Low PRICES: AND COURTEOUS ‘TREATMENT 


Hast of East Goxop. 


RESERVED. 


| Oldest Book Store 


Western Union 


Good Treatment and 
“Reliable Goods, 


eet Fa ee 
in Provo. 


Riccts and. Shoes.| Beha Vode Academy . 


- STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES. - 


Also Dealers im 


GLASS, GHINA »® SILVER WARE. 
WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


White Sewing Machines, Groveries and Notions, « 


Ww. HL GRAY. & CO. 


CLIUPFF & Scorr. 
“THE BARBERS.” 


t Sader Prova Commercial and Savings Bank, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. _ 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 
Carry A Full Assortment of 
LADIES’, MISSES’ and GENT’S SHOES, 
DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


SO 


: Special Rates to. Geaehers and Students. 


4th and J Streets, Provo. 


R. D. SUTTON, 


Proprietor, 
Two doors west of 


menny. BArDEP HOD. 


First-Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices. 
3 oo. + AND + COLD = 
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peowg (GROCERY, « 


J. R. BOSHARD, Raaager 


_ We Labor iinceacibaly for 


The Trade. ° ae 


BATHS, « — 


RESERVED 


HATHENBRUCK 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


Dress Goods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery 
WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


Headquarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps, 
Gent's Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates, 


=. 5S. JONES &@ CoG. 


0. LEE DD D.S. 


Graduate of the University of copes 


PROVO CITY, , " UTAH. 


Terr ae BLOCK 


DETERSON, 
"__ MERCHANT- 


T ator 


tbs UTAH. 


> STUDENTS! RNS 


[Drove Steam Loaundry. 
Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


H. DICKENSON, 


oi Hmeensine 


| Our terms in pence been ‘ae moat 4 Where te the 


ACADEMY STUDENTS, 
our Lie of GLLOT HING & conpiew. is Complete, oe 


Don’t get a hand-me-down swit when you cam . 
get one manufactured in Provo at the 


Provo Co-op. Clothing Dep't. : 


Call and examine our en pay we a) give you alessonin 
interest and discount. 


/KANDY KITCHEN 


=== FRESH CANDIES MADE DAILY 
OYSTERS 


SERVED IN ALL STYLES. 


® UNION PAGIFIG — 


RAILWAY. 


UNION 
PAGIFIC 
ar 


Shortest, Quickest and Best - 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 
Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake wth 


EQUIPMENT SECOND TO NONE” we 


WEST. 
Trains Leave Provo as Follows: 


see*Passengér train for Salt Lake at 7:55 a. m.. 
and . i. 

tee" Passenger train for South at 9:40 a. m. and 
6:40 


p. ™. 


FOR POINTS ON THE 
CAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 


Take the 7:55 a. m. train out of Provo arriving 
same day at Logan at 3 p. m. 


a. W. CRAIG - AGENT 
For Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Etc., cali at 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET 
OFFICE, PROVO. 
B. i. LOMAX, DB SURLRY, 


Asst.Gen'l Mgr, Gen. P.& T.Agt. Gen. Agt. Salt Lake 


